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*,* The indulgence of the reader is requested, for the absence of the usual 
preliminary remarks this week, occasioned by the severe indisposition of the 
Editor. 





MOZART. 


(Translated from the French for the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


He was a comet, that at once astonished and delighted all musical Europe by 
the splendour of his vast and matchless genius. Like another Proteus, all forms 
were familiar to him; he was a mighty painter, who had every colour and tint 
ready on his palette. In power of design he was a Raphael ; in truth of expres- 
sion a Poussin; in colouring a Rubens; and in mightiness of conception a 
Michael Angelo. 

Though his existence was but short, it was sufficiently extended for his fame : 
his pen was prolific, even to a prodigy, and yet all its productions were master- 
pieces. The symphony, the concerto, the quartet, the sonata, masses, oratorios, 
operas—every style, every variety of music he attempted, and excelled in all. 
Mozart was a creator, (not of a new school, as some critical pretenders would 
wish to persuade us, and which is an error that ought to be rectified), Mozart 
was a creator as far as regarded form, but not as regards fundamentals, for no 
composer was more strictly classical than he: to this all his works bear testi- 
mony. If some bold attempts at novelty of effect are found in his compositions, 
they are but so many inspirations justified by the situations which originated 
them; how different from the far-fetched caprices, and the effects so full of 
mannerism and pretensions, which abound in the works of his frigid imitators! 

Like his illustrious predecessor, Haydn, Mozart was one of the most zealous 
advocates for musical unity : he possessed the talent of producing the happiest 
motivos, and the admirable art of turning them all to the best possible account ; 
his tenacity upon this point was unyielding, and he compelled everything to bend 
before it. Like a sovereign master he commands and is obeyed; melody, har- 
mony, rhythm, all are submissive to his mandate, ready at his bidding. If the 
ear be for a moment surprised and puzzled, it is but a happy and playful sally 
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thrown out with the finest art, in order to retard the principle motivo, and which, 
when reproduced at the conclusion of a piece, captivates by a new charm. 

It has been said that Mozart sacrificed everything to harmonic effect: nothing 
can be more unfounded than such an assertion. It is true that he possessed a 
remarkable richness of harmony, but he was never extravagant in the use of it; 
it is always made to bear a just proportion to the richness of the melody. Any 
single opera of Mozart has more melody, more genuine song than a score of the 
new operas which our modern dilettanti are so fond of extolling, in preference to 
the masterpieces of the good, the real school. To what composer are we in- 
debted for a greater number of beautiful airs? In his Figaro, his Clemenza di 
Tito, his Zauberflote, his Don Giovanni, what a host of models of this kind! It is 
true that Mozart threw all his melody into the vocal parts, that his airs have a 
sustained song; that he did not make his singers either psalmodize or vocalize 
upon an orchestra which was exclusively in possession of the melody, or which, 
when it leaves an air to the voice, interrupts the latter at every phrase, by little 
passages for the flute or oboe. 

Mozart never makes his song an accessory, resembling rather the alto part in 
a symphony, than the part so essentially appertaining to the voices, that even in 
pieces of music wholly of the instrumental kind it is called the song or air. This 
is the course which the partizans of the new musical system pursued, and still 
pursue, and which led Grétry to observe, That they had placed the statue in the 
orchestra and, the pedestal on the stage. 

Faithful to truth of expression he never makes the Count sing like Figaro, the 
Countess like Marcellina, or Cherubinolike Bartolo. Don Juan has all the fac- 
titious graces of a libertine, but his songs are neither imitated nor ridiculously 
repeated by his valet Leporello; the Peasant has his distinct character, and of 
course sings in a style quite different from that of the unhappy Elvira: the Com- 
mandatore, by his terrible accents, strikes terror into the soul of the hearer, and 
the apparition of the statue is a monument which Mozart has erected to his own 
glory, of a more imperishable nature than brass : 


Exegi monumentum ere perennius. 





ON THE SYMPHONY OF BEETHOVEN IN C MINOR. 
BY PROFESSOR THOMSON OF EDINBURG. 


Ir is not much more than seventy years since instrumental music began to 
claim for itself a separate and independent jurisdiction in the orchestra, and to 
assume that importance in the dominion of the art, to which it has since attained. 
Before the period of which we speak, the orchestra had been employed chiefly as 
an accompaniment to the voice, and in Italy, at least, was limited almost 
wholly to the stringed instruments. It is true that Handel had, early in the 
eighteenth century, composed overtures to his almost innumerable operas and 
oratorios, which amidst all the vicissitudes of the art have maintained their fresh- 
ness unimpaired, and will ever be listened to with delight. But he left behind 
him no successful cultivator of the instrumental style, which, accordingly, fell 
into neglect, until the invention of other instruments, and the gradual improve- 
ment of those already in use, led to its revival upon the more extended basis of 
the symphony. Stamitz is said to have been the inventor of this style of com- 
position; but it is to Haydn, who may justly be termed the father of almost 
every species of modern music, that we are indebted for having given to the or- 
chestral symphony that symmetry of construction which it now possesses, and 
from which have been drawn a set of rules for its composition, known under the 
technical term of Forms. These forms, however, are only of general applica- 
tion; they are meant as guides, not fetters to genius, which, while preserving 
their main features, may yet modify and vary them according to the suggestions 
of the imagination. It is interesting to trace the gradual process of perfecting 
these Forms as exhibited in that wonderful succession of symphonies composed 
by Haydn amounting to the almost incredible number of 118. Mozart wrote 
twelve; Beethoven nine. But even in those of the latter, original and daring as 
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was his genius, we can discover no attempt at improving upon the model of his 
great predecessor. Of the great triumvirate, Mozart is the one who has most 
rigidly adhered to the model in its simplest and most transparent aspect. 

Of forms of instrumental composition there are four :— 


1. The Symphonic Form. 
2. The Rondo Form. 

3. The Minuet Form, and 
4. The Variation Form. 


The first we ‘prefer calling Symphonic, because hitherto, at least, every first 
movement of every symphony which has yet been written by the great masters, 
as well.as their followers, has been found to consist invariably of the same frame 
work, while the first movements of all other instrumental compositions are 
treated in any of the forms above specified indifferently. The Germans call the 
first form the ALLEGRO, for want of a more appropriate term, but for the same 
reason as we have just given for preferring our own. The French again, use the 
expression BINARY FORM (coupe binaire), because the movement is in two grand 
divisions, indicated by the double bar which occurs in every first movement of 
asymphony. ‘The second form they call TERNARY (Ternaire), because of the 
three divisions, not however indicated in this case by any double bar at all, but 
merely imaginary lines. Oa the whole, we prefer the term Symphonic, as being 
the least liable to objection, and because of the rank and importance of the spe- 
cies of composition whence it is derived. 

As this form is the only one to which we shall refer on the present occasion 
we pass by the others with this short explanation of their qualities. The second 
or Rondo form requires that the subject or leading idea be introduced in the course 
of the movement at least three times, and not more than five. The third, or 
minuet form, must have acertain measured movement of eight, sixteen, or thirty- 
two bars, or more, in similar progression, and may, or may not, have the addi- 
tion of a trio. The fourth, or variation form, explains itself. 

The Symphonic form consists of two grand divisions—the first containing the 
simple ideas, the second their treatment. There are generally two leading ideas 
or subjects, which may be termed the theme and middle subject. Of these two is 
the entire movement constructed, for all the rest of the composition is either an 
amplification of one or other of these ideas, or a mere road of communication be- 
tween them. The following is a tabular view of the Symphonic form in its 
simplest developement. 

First Diviston.—Theme— Preparation for — Middle Subject.—Cadence.— 
Double Bar. 

Szconp Diviston.—Treatment of Ideas.—Return to Theme.—Preparation for 
—Middle Subject.—Coda. 

In both major and minor modes the themes must be in the key chosen for the 
piece, but that in which the middle subject should be, differs according as the 
mode is major or minor. If the major, it is generally found on the fifth of the 
original key, in the first division—and in the original key in the second. If the 
minor, it is generally found on the third of the original key, in the first division, 
and in the original key in the second. Thus, in the key of C major, the middle 
subject would be in G, and, on its recurrence, in C. In that of C minor, it 
would be in E flat, minor, and, on its recurrence in C. 

In the first division the preparation signifies the necessary modulation (or gra- 
dual change of key) from the original to its fifth or dominant, in which the middle 
subject (generally a well-marked melody) must be found. The cadence which 
terminates the first division must be in the dominant of the original key. The 
first division is generally repeated. The treatment of the ideas forms the grand 
feature of the second division—and may be infinitely diversified. It is here that the 
resources of counterpoint, imitation, fugue, canon, and all other musical artifices 
are called into action. The leading ideas in whole or in part, are used in combina- 
tion or contrast, and work up in a thousand beautiful forms, which are modu- 
lating gradually towards the re-introduction of the original theme; when the 
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piece resumes its course, and is finished with acoda, 
chords from the whole orchestra. 

The Symphony of Beethoven in C minor, wonderful as is its effect, its simplicity 
of construction is no less remarkable. It contains’ the usual’ number of’ move- 
ments, of which this, the highest branch of orchestral composition consists. 


1. Allegro Con brio.—z. 

2. Andante con moto, in A flat.—3. 

3. Scherzo in C minor, and trio in C major: and 
4. Allegro in C major.—c.r. 


The first movement has two leading ideas—the theme and middle subject. 
The theme is so quaint and eccentric in its commencement, that we cannot won- 
der at the effect it produced on the finest orchestra in Britain, when the sym- 
phony was first tried in the year 1814. The playing of the two first bars was 
followed by bursts of laughter, and a conviction that the author had at length 
become decidedly insane. One of the members, however, suggested that he should 
persevere at least down to the double bar. Accordingly they recommenced, pre- 
serving their gravity as much as possible: but, as the movement unfolded its 
beauties, their features gradually relaxed into approving smiles, and when the 
double bar was attained, a burst of enthusiastic delight broke from every indivi- 
dual. The triumph of genius was never more complete. It would seem as if 
Beethoven had intended, by the suspense of the key in this striking phrase in uni- 
son, to raise in the mind that expectation and excitement, which form the fittest 
state for the powerful agency of music. It is a remarkable instance, too, of the 
oo of simplicity, which he was the first to illustrate in the instrumental 
style. 

In the treatment of this theme, there is great variety. Fragments of it, and 
of the middle subject, are continually disporting themselves among the instru- 
ments, and both of the ideas are so well marked, that we cannot fail to detect 
them in whatever form they are made to assume. 

The Andante is in the Rondo form, the theme being made to assume a more 
florid character at each recurrence, which, in this instance, takes place three times, 
because of the length of coda with which it concludes. In the whole range of 
music there is no type of this beautiful movement. It is purely an emanation of 
Beethoven’s own original feeling and fancy. It commences with the violoncelli, 
which are made to sustain the leading idea throughout, although they are fre- 
quently strengthened by the double basses, or relieved by the violins, while the 
wind instruments throw a softened and varied colouring over the broad masses 
of light which burst at intervals from the brass instruments. 

The Scherzo (an invention of Beethoven in the Minuet form) is as different 
from the Minuet and Trio of Haydn, as Mozart’s manner from that of Rossini. 
‘In its grotesque employment,” remarks an eloquent critic, “‘ of the minor key 
with alternate major, we seem to be present at a village festival, witnessing the 
voluntary pranks and comic dances of some half-drunken clown; thunder is 
heard in the distance, and the sports are for a time suspended, till the Finale 
bursts in, as it were, in a flood of sunshine and joy.” This is a pleasant fancy, 
and it certainly has some warrant from the unwonted agility displayed by the 
basses, which lead off the Trio with great rapidity, after one or two apparently 
ineffectual attempts to achieve their purpose. 

The Finale (in the Symphonic form) is, beyond all question, the most magnifi- 
cent orchestral movement that ever was written. It bursts forth from a myste- 
rious passage leading from the Trio, in a succession of superb chords from the 
whole orchestra. [t then pursues its stately course till the middle subject (phrases 
of which became afterwards very prominent) appears. To this there is attached 
a beautiful coda (leading to a repetition of the first division), instead of the 
usual cadence in the dominant. In the second division, fragments of the middle 
subject are the chief elements employed previous to the re-appearance of the 
original theme. As the movement proceeds towards its conclusion, it be- 
comes more agitated and impetuous, until at length it concludes in a blaze of 
splendour. 


consisting of a few brilliant 
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In speaking of a composition so universally known and admired, we have not 
thought it necesary to be more minute in our analysis. It speaks emphatically 
for itself. It needs not the aid of any one to prove that in breadth of design, in 
the impassioned tendernesss, the mournful wildness, the playfulness, the magni- 
ficence, the sublimity of its ideas, it is utterly without a rival. 





MUSICAL ROCKS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
FROM THE BARON DE HUMBOLDT’S TRAVELS. 

WE were obliged to pass the night upon a shelf of bare rock, called Pedra de 
Carichana vieja. This granitic rock is one of those, where travellers on the 
Oroonoko have heard, at various times, towards sunrise, subterraneous sounds, 
resembling those of the organ. The missionaries called these rocks laxas de mu- 
sica (musical holes). ‘ It is witchcraft (cosa de bruxas,)” said our young 
Indian pilot, who could speak Spanish. We never ourselves heard these musical 
sounds either at Carichana vieja, or in the Upper Oroonoko; but from informa- 
tion given us by witnesses worthy of belief, the existence of a phenomenon, that 
seems to depend on a certain state of the atmosphere, cannot be denied. These 
shelves of rock are full of very narrow and deep crevices. They are heated 
during the day to 48° or 50°. I often found their temperature at the surface, 
during the night, at 39°, the circumambient atmosphere being at 28°. It may 
easily be conceived, that the difference of temperature between the subterraneous 
and the external air. obtains its maximum about sunrise, or at that moment 
which is at the same time farthest from the period of the maximum of the heat 
of the preceding day. May not these sounds of an organ then, which are heard 
when a person sleeps upon the rock, his ear being in contact with the stone, be 
the effect of a current of air, that issues out throughthe crevices? May not the 

impulse of the air against the elastic spangles of the mica, that intercept the 
crevices, contribute to modify the sounds? Is it too much to suppose, that the 
ancient inhabitants of Egypt, in passing incessantly up and down the Nile, had 
observed the same thing in some rock of the Thebaid ; and that the music of the 
rocks there led to the juggling of the priests with regard to the statue of Memnon? 
Perhaps, when “the rosy fingered Aurora rendered her son, the glorious 
Memnon, vocal*,” the voice was that of a man hidden beneath the pedestal of the 
statue ; but the observation of the natives of the Oroonoko, which we relate, 
seems to explain in a natural manner what gave rise to the Egyptian belief of a 
stone, that poured forth sounds at sunrise. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
NATIONAL OPERA. 


Sir,—The note you have appended to my letter on the subject of the National Opera, 
is so complete a clincher, that it is almost unnecessary to say any thing further on the 
question ; but as the half informed writers who advocate a return to the Ballad Opera, 
can seldom see a thing till it knocks against their noses, I will just name two other 
pieces, in addition to those mentioned in my last letter, that belong to the grand opera, 
and that increase the variety greatly; I mean the Buffo Song, a very good specimen of 
which Balfe has introduced in his last Opera, and which H. Phillips executes admirably ; 
also the grand Finale, a piece usually replete with dramatic interest and magnificent 
music. It may further be remarked that during the last ten years repeated attempts have 
been made to revive some of our best Ballad Operas supported by a host of talented 
vocalists; all these have proved entire failures; even the Beggars Opera is only now 
endured in a mutulated state, for at least half the music is omitted, and only one verse is 
sung of the few ballads that fare retained; surely these facis will convince the greatest 
opinionists, unless they are influenced by unjust, motives, which I confess I fear is the 
case, 


* These are the words of an inscription, which attests, that sounds were heard on the 13th of the 
month Pachon, in the tenth year of the reign of Antonious. 
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I cannot let this opportunity pass without offering my best thanks to you for the 
able leading article in the last number of the Musical World.-—I am, Sir, your obedient 


servant 
: A FRIEND TO NATIVE TALENT. 


[We are loth to ascribe injustice to folly, ignorance blunders into wrong, and 
though we smart by its mal-practices, we should pity, rather than punish. The 
worst we wish these purblind directors of the public taste—these rusty weather- 
cocks who will not turn with the wind—is a comfortable domicile, as fellow-in- 
mates with Edward Oxford and Co., in the capacious mansion south of Black- 
friars’ Bridge.—Ep. M. W.] 


MUSICAL ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—In my letter of last week, I stated that Wilbye’s First Set of Madrigals had been 
for three months in the Engraver’s hands. By a mistake (of the Printer I suppose, the 
word Editor is substituted for Engraver, and this probably called forth your remark, that 
in order to secure punctuality with the Editors, we should pay them. By the Laws of the 
Society, the only remuneration an Editor can receive is twelve copies of his work, viz. 
six for transcribing, and six for editing. The Council sometimes employ copyists (when 
the Editor cannot afford the time to do so,) but were they to go beyond this and pay 
the Editors, I feel assured, that the society would soon fall tothe ground. None of the 
Editors of the Camden, Percy, or other such societies are paid, and I see no reason to 
doubt, that as much public spirit may be found among musicians, as in other professions. 


—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
WILLIAM CHAPPELL. 
50, New Bond Street, March 26, 1841. 
P. S. In my last letter, instead of ‘* Byrd’s Cautiones Sacree and Orlando Gibbon’s 
Madrigals, and two other works are copied,” it should be ‘ Byrd’s Cantiones Sacre, 
Orlando Gibbons’ Madrigals, and two other Works are copied.” 


[We readily insert the above to correct the typographical errors in Mr. Chap- 
pell’s last letter; but we still think that a stipendiary editor is absolutely essen- 
tial for the business of the Society. We question not the public spirit of musi- 
cians, but their ¢ime is their bullion, and they can ill afford to coin it into medals 
when current sovereigns are so desirable.—Ep. M, W.] 


MR. H. PHILLIPS AND THE “ SEVERE ACCIDENT.” 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Mr. EpiTor,—As some imputation seems to be cast upon us for the detention of Mr. 
H. Phillips in this city beyond the period of his original engagement, to the injury of the 
London Opera Company, allow me to inform you that the prolonged engagement was 
settled here before the accident, which only kept Mr. P. within doors one day.—I know 
nothing of the London Opera arrangements, but I am sure there was ample time to have 
averted disappointment. Mr. Phillips was engaged to sing at Exeter Hall on Friday the 
5th of March, but he gave the directors a fortnights notice, and they provided Mr. 
Machin as his substitute. This you will find upon enquiry to be correct, and surely a 
fortnight’s notice was sufficient; if any affront was given to the London public, the fault 
lies with Mr. Phillips himself, or with the London Opera Managers, who should have 
announced in due time that Mr. Phillips would not arrive till the 8th, instead of the 5th 
of March, as originally expected.—I am, Mr. Editor, your constant reader. 

Sackville Street, Dublin, March 27th, 1841. SHAMROCK. 

[We print the above to afford Mr. H. Phillips, or Mr. Balfe, or both of them, 
an opportunity for stating the real truth of the matter; and so putting an end to 
the many uncomfortable rumours still afloat. If the Sacred Harmonic Society 
received a fortnight’s notice of Mr. Phillips's prolonged Dublin engagement, it is 
most likely the Lyceum managers had the same, and if so, why resort to the 
worn out stage ‘“‘ gag” of ‘severe accidents’ and ‘‘ medical certificates.” — 
Ep. M. W.] 
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MUSICAL INTELLIGENEE. 
METROPOLITAN. 


EnerisH Opera Hovuse.—A pleasant little piece, from the French, was pro- 
duced here last Thursday, entitled, ‘‘ The Matrimonial Ladder.” In speaking of 
this trifle, Messieurs, the theatrical critics of the newspapers, have fallen into their 
old coxcombical error of pretending to do what neither nature nor art has fitted 
them for; and, in their inability to judge of the music, have filled up the requi- 
site space in their columns with a wordy vituperation of the drama. This is 
employing the high-pressure power of the press to a very sorry purpose—it is 
worse than “ breaking a gnat upon a wheel ”—it is forcing a swallow to migrate 
onarailroad. The trifle is every way suitable for its purpose—it boasts not to 
be original, but it is adroitly put together, is full of laughable incidents, and the 
songs are singable as such, and by no means contemptible as verses—what more 
is requisite? A more important libretto, if it did not clog the music, would as- 
suredly bewilder. the performers who have yet to found a school in this country 
for the cultivation of musical actors, and moreover to educate the public into a 
just appreciation of their efforts. 

The music, by Ambroise Thomas, is light, playful, characteristic, and French ; 
the overture is an epitome of the opera, unpretending and lively, a vein of 
pleasing melody running throughout, and the whole artistically instrumented. 
The ariette, “ Sweet birds of song” (afterwards harmonized for three voices), in 
the introduction, is a sweet, plaintive melody, as is the ballad, “‘ Yes, I go.” 
The song, ‘‘ When the sun in his glory ” is perhaps a little too much in the 
style of the French romance for English ears, but it is extremely pretty and plea- 
sant. “Those laughing eyes of blue,” and the serenade, ‘‘ Karth is at rest,” 
are charming melodies that lodge in the ear long after they are listened to; and 
the song, “‘ Your people of the ton,” is very likely to become popular. There 
is a quintet of considerable merit both in character and composition; and the 
duet in the finale (in which two coxcombs, of the time of Louis XV., mount the 
opposite sides of a gardener’s double ladder in carrying on an intrigue with the 
same lady, and meet mal @ propos at the top) is happily and cleverly set in the old 
fashioned style of a minuet de la cour, and, blended with the courteous formali- 
ties of the characters, produces a most ludicrous dramatic effect. But what has 
become of the duet, ‘‘ La mystere est necessaire,” so great a favourite in Paris, and 
which we remember to have heard there with much pleasure? The opera should 
have been given entire, or not at all. ‘‘ La Double Echelle,” (the French title) 
is the maiden work of a highly promising artist, and gives abundant indications 
of genius and talent already fast ripening into excellency and popularity. 

Of the performance we must say, that with many traces of the excellent 
acting at the Opera Comique in our memory, we were yet well pleased on the 
present occasion. Mr. Wilson sung and acted the fop of other days with much 
stage tact, and his fine voice told well in the music allotted him; Mr. Barker 
sustained the doubting Benedict well, and received a deserved encore in his bal- 
lad “ Yes, I go;” and Mr. Duruset evinced a humour and drollery which, with 
his musical ability, entitle him to be the primo buffo of the English opera. The 
two debutantes, Miss E. Howard and Miss Gould, equally disappointed us—of 
the former we expected more, of the latter less. Miss Howard was apparently 
indisposed. Miss Gould at once filled up the vacant place occasioned by the 
American abduction of our favourite, Miss Poole. In the difficult part of a 
country girl, wearing the finery and apeing the manners of a court lady, Miss 
Gould displayed a naiveté and archness, a vocal capability, and a discrimination 
of character, which could not have been expected in so young a candidate for 
. public favour. It is true she has an excellent master in Mr. John Bennett, and 
an efficient instructress in Mrs. Orger, but nature has gwen her a lovely voice 
and a genius for her art which will serve her even yet better. Upon the whole, 
“ The Matrimonial Ladder’’ is an infinitely preferable dessert after the standing 
dish of ‘ Keolanthe” to the whey and melted sugar-plums of “ Betly.” The 
whole of the music lies with the five characters of the piece ; there is no chorus, 
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and the ensemble may be compared to a whipt trifle, or to a glass of soda-water 
to digest the heavier meal. 

We have been circumstantial in our details of this performance, because we 
deem it our just province, in a strictly musical journal, to notice, and to draw 
the notice of the public to, everything connected with the establishment of a mu- 
sical theatre in the metropolis ; and though we commend, we trust with honesty 
and candour, this trifling effort, we must be permitted to censure the principle of 
its production in the most unqualified terms. Mr. Balfe and his colleagues have 
acted most absurdly and unjustly in giving a preference to the music of Ambroise 
Thomas over that of our native composers ; and Mr. G. A. Macfarren. by whom 
it has been got up in its present form, is in the highest degree culpable, for 
having lent his hand to a matter every way beneath his own talent, and degrad- 
ing to that of his brother musicians. While we admit this little opera to possess 
a full share of merit, we are quite sure it would be easy to point out at least a 
score of English composers, either un-employed or wasting their talent on frivol- 
ous matters for the music-shops, who have done, and could do much better 
things, and who should have had precedence in an establishment growing out of 
the cruel neglect of native musical artists in general. It will be a triumphant 
anomaly for our musical enemies at home and abroad, that, in the struggle of an 
association of native performers to create an English opera, recourse should be 
had to any foreign work whatever—that out of three pieces produced, two should 
have been exotics, and neither of the most healthful school. We most earnestly 
call upon the manager or managers to direct their own and the public attention 
towards more profitable results—to reject everything un-indigenous which is not 
of the most eminent character—to avoid all that may place their performances in 
invidious comparison with those of more favoured establishments, especially to 
bear in mind that they are warring with a monstrous prejudice against all ranks 
of native musical persons, and to remember that every artist conciliated is an 
accumulation of power—that fellowship enhances resource—that unity is 
strength. 

Puituarmonic.—The third concert, on Monday evening, was more nume- 
rously attended than any one since the commencement of the series. The selec- 
tion certainly precluded one great objection that was frequently urged against the 
concerts of last season, since there was not a single song during the evening ;— 
the vocal music was entirely of the concerted kind, and the singers were all 
English—so far so good. There cannot be any doubt as to the excellence of such 
a system of programme-making in a concert of such repute as the Philharmonic, 
but there is much difference of opinion as to the value of the music selected. 
Two pieces—a quintetto and a terzetto—from Meyerbeer’s Crociato in Egitto, 
for example, are especially in this predicament. Perhaps they were not as well 
executed as they might have been, or perhaps they suffered considerably from the 
cold formalities of a concert-room; at any rate they did not arrive at our notions 
of effectiveness. The quintetto, ‘‘O cielo clementi,” had evidently had a good 
deal of trouble bestowed on its getting up, although all but fruitlessly, for, 
besides being very difficult, the want of theatrical adjuncts combined with its 
discursive form, gave it an effect of length and dullness in an extreme degree. 
The sestetto, ‘‘ Lo! cherub bands,” from Dr. Crotch’s Palestine, is a pretty 
mawkish sort of affair, not quite so learnedly dry as is “doctor’s stuff”’ gene- 
rally, yet anything but lively or interesting. The great vocal treat of the evening 
was the latter portion of the second finale to Spohr’s Azor and Zemira, which 
was very nicely sung by Misses Birch, Woodyatt, and Hawes, and Messrs. 
Hobbs and Machin, but unfortunately placed so near the end of the concert as to 
be accompanied throughout by the usual symptoms of fashionable departures. 
Mr. Wolff, who has not, we believe, appeared in England for several years, 
played a concert of his own on the violin in a manner to excite the warmest ad- 
miration. His tone ig somewhat small but extremely agreeable, his mechanism 
perfect, and his style charming, except, perhaps, an inclination so far to overuse 
the portomento as to amount occasionally to whining. He evidently prefers ex- 
pression to mere rapidity, although he amply demonstrated his powers in the 
latter respect towards the close of his first movement; and in the quantity and 
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precision of his double-stopping, we have heard but few players to surpass him. 
One, but not the best, of Beethoven’s quintetts for two violins, two violas, and 
violoncello, was very cleverly executed by Messrs. Blagrove, Gattie, Loder, Hill, 
and Lindley. . Three of the orchestral pieces were old favourites—Haydn’s fifth 
Symphony, Mozart’s Jupiter, and Weber’s overture to Euryanthe, and the fourth 
was an overture, by Beethoven, but very little known—King Stephen. Itisa 
fine and vigorous composition, characteristic of its author throughout, though 
perhaps rather more self-plagiaristic than Beethoven’s writing generally ;—a par- 
ticular instance of this is noticeable in the second subject of the allegro, which 
is little else than a transcript of the principal motivo of the second part of his 
ninth Symphony. It is almost needless to add that all these fine works were 
beautifully executed by the band. Mr. T. Cooke led, and Mr. Potter conducted. 
The following is the full programme :— 
PART I. 
Sinfonia, No. 5..........000% cio ben code a kidinel spetiaabnens enkidieme Haydn. 


Sestetto, Miss Birch, Miss Woodyatt. Miss M. B. Hawes, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. 
J. L. Hatton and Mr. Machin —Lo ! cherub bands (Palestine) ........+. Dr. Crotch. 


Concerto, violin, Mr, Wolff .......cccsccccddscrevsebececccccencccosces Wolff. 
Quiutetto, Miss Birch, Miss Woodyatt, Miss M. B. Hawes, Mr. Hobbs, and 

Mr. Machin—Oh, cielo clemente (Il Crociato in Egitto)..........+s00.. Meyerbeer. 
Overture—Euryanthe ......... Cc cccccccccosccecccttecedescccoesos sees C. M. von Weber. 

PART II. 

Sinfonia in C......... ececcece cowcecesccees capeep oony eedeccepoccoece +++ Mozart. 
Terzetto, Miss Birch, Miss Woodyatt, and Miss M. B. Hawes—Giovinetto 

Cavalier (Il Crociato in Egitto) ............0eee008 Seccrsedstoaeve +e - Meyerbeer. 
Quintetto, two violins, two violas, and violoncello, Messrs. Blagrove, Watts 

Loder, Hill, and Lindley ....c.csccccccccsecssccsesceccees encecee «++ Beethoven. 
Quintetto, Miss Birch, Miss Woodyatt,"Miss M. B. Hawes, Mr. Hobbs, and 

Mr. Machin—Zemira ! Children (Azor and Zemira)...... eorccccccccccs Spohr. 
Overture—King Steplien ....-...+- erecececccecsceserecese eeseeeeeceee Beethoven. 


Societa Armonica.—In the press of matter last week, we omitted the pro- 
gramme of the first concert which took place on the 22nd ult; we however sub- 
join it, as a desirable document to many of our readers, and trust to be enabled, 
henceforth, to give an adequate record of this important society’s performances. 







PART I. 
Symphony—(The power of Sound ....-+-.+...+- cocdqecose eecccccccece coccecce Spolir 
Duetto—Senza tanti (11 Burgomaestro), Mme. and Sig. F. Lablache..........++ Donizetti 
Aria—Perche non ho (Lucia di Lammermoor), Mme. Perstani Waccsccccsvscsese Donizetti 
Sestetto—Pianoforte, Fiute, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon and Double Bass, Messrs. Ondse 
Forbes, Card, Lazarus, Platt, Baumann, and Howell....... eecqebaresees 
Air—The Battle Prayer, Mme. F. Lablache .......2--sccecececscccsccvecceees Himmel 
Trio—Ti parli L’amore (Otelio), Mme. Persiani and Mme. and Sig. F. Lablache Rossini 
Overture (Oberon) .......seceeeeeeeee Peeeeerrreeerree ere eee eee eee eee eee Weber 
PART IL 
Overture—Egmont,......ccccccccccccccecscccccccccoscccccoscces sede ceuanaans Beethoven 
Aria—Batti batti .(I1 Don Giovanni), Mme. Persiani, Violoncello Obligato. —s Mozart 
Lindle 
Sectedecties, M. Barret Barret 
Aria—Or la sull’ onda (Guiramento), Mme. F. Lablache Mercadante 





€ Duetto—Quanto amore (L'Elisir d’Amore), Mme. Persia 
Overture—Preciosa ....-.escecseeserssevecees coccces Cpcccecoccooecscosocccoescccee - Weber 
Conductor, Mr. Forbes.—Leader, Mr. Tolbecque. 

Quartet Concerts.—The third performance took place on Thursday even- 
ing last, but as our cards of admission did not reach us till after the commence- 
ment of the concert, we were prevented the pleasure of attending; and can only 
state upon hearsay, that the programme was a strong one and most effectively 
supported ; the star of the evening was a new Trio by Mendelssohn, for piano- 
forte, violin, and ‘violoncello, admirably played by Mme. Dulcken, Messrs. 
Blagrove and Lucas; it is said to be the best chamber piece of the composer. 
Messrs. Lindley, Lazarus, and Howell, assisted “the four” on this occasion, 
and Mesdames Birch and Woodyatt, with Mr. Parry, jun., sang several admired 
pieces with their usual excellence. The audience was more numerous than on 
the last occasion. 

Sacrep Harmonic Socizry.—Exeter Hall was crowded on Friday evening 
last, at the performance of Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation,” and loud and frequent applause 
attended the progress of the great master’s noble work. The public is greatly 
indebted to this society, amidst other benefits, for the restoration of the latter 
part of this oratorio which, through caprice, or convenience, or neglect, had laid 
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dormant during many years, and almost become forgotten. We grant that the 
opening of the work transcends the later portions—the sublimity of the subject 
presents a grander field for the composer’s effort, and triumphantly has he availed 
himself of the scope afforded to his genius, enthusiasm, and imagination; but 
there are beauties in the third part, which are only, perhaps, cast into shade by 
the effulgence of light that precedes them ; and who shall say that this was not 
the express intention of the great composer? That he did not design to show 
the weakness of mortality in contrast with the mightiness that surrounds it; 
and to send his hearers home imbued with a certain sense of their own lit- 
tleness, and at the same time awaken by his inspiration to a reverent con- 
viction of their Creator? At all events we are bound to judge of an author by 
his own expression of his intentions, of which” the performance of Friday“last 
presented a very satisfactory and adequate idea. Miss Birch and Miss Penning- 
ton, Messrs. Hobbs and H. Phillips sang the soli parts with their usual ability, 
and the choruses, with an occasional wavering of tone and indecision of time 
achieved their work gloriously. It is much to be lamented that the duty of con- 
ducting these admirable performances should not be placed in abler hands—it is 
a responsibility which the most eminent musician is alone capable of sustaining, 
The “ Creation ”’ will be repeated to-morrow. 

Miss Srirtine’s Orcan Perrormance.—The Apollonicon Room, in St. 
Martin’s Lane, was again filled on Tuesday last by a most highly respectable 
audience, including many of our best organists, and a large number of connois- 
seurs of the instrument and lovers of its superb legitimate music. The skill, 
clearness of touch, precision, and mastery of difficulties, displayed by Niss Stir . 
ling, would be creditable to the oldest and ablest performer, but in one so juve- 
nile it is perfectly astonishing, and the quiet intensity of her deportment evinces 
a mind and feeling that should put the hyperbolical enthusiasm of many a male 
compeer to the blush. The performance included three of Sebastian Bach’s most 
elaborate and difficult fagues—one in G Minor, one in G major, and a third in 
E minor—in the rendering of which, it is but justice to say, our ear could not 
detect a single error. There were also two of the great old masters most 
perplexing Trios, wherein both the manuel and pedal dexterity of the fair 
performer were called into active employment, and did their duty admirably. 
But it is not alone in the elaborations of her art that Miss Stirling excels! 
her reading, conception, and delivery of an andante, by Mozart (we blush 
that our memory cannot point to the page), and of the sublime slow move- 
ment from Beethoven’s symphony, in D, prove that she possesses both the 
accomplishment and the soul for ‘ discoursing most eloquent music.” The 
time of the former piece was taken a little too slow, and Beethoven requires, 
perhaps, an occasional burst of power and vigour to realize his autocracy over 
the vast combinations of orchestral instruments for which he wrote; but if there 
were no astounding contrasts, there was a lulling spiritual charm in the per- 
formance that might have subdued the severest stagyrite. The wielding to such 
good purpose of a mammoth instrument, like the Apollonicon, by so gentle a 
hand, is one of the marvels of the present musical age, and we left the room 
fancying Miss Stirling a Peri drawing music from Jove’s thunder. 





FOREIGN. 


Germany.—(From our own Correspondent.)—I shall best apologise for my 
long silence by devoting the whole of my letter to musical intelligence * * 
Did you ever hear of a symphony writer rejoicing in the name of Lindbald? 
We have had one of his pieces played here, and extolled, to my thinking, far be- 
yond its deserving. I guess, by certain forced appearances, that Mendelssohn 
thought so too, but he is too well bred and good-natured to criticise severely. 
There has been a talk about playing a new Symphony of Macfarren’s, dedicated 
to Mendelssohn, but I fancy the score is not here, for the parts are not ready. 
We had last night an overture by Herr Veit, of whom nobody in Leipzig knows 
anything, though the printed title of his work declares it to be Overture 39. It 
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is just such a piece as Griesbach, Phillips, Westrop, and perhaps even Lucas, 
might have done—nay, there may be fifty such writers in the world—let them 
sigh for posterity, for the present age can do without them. 

Some sensation has been created by the victimising of Herr Dettmer, the 
principal bass at the Frankfort opera: last Sunday he played in the opera of the 
Czar and, the Carpenter, at that theatre, and exhibited some grossness, either of 
speech or gesture, to the disparagement of poor John Bull. A Mr. Smith (one 
of that omnipresent family) waited on the singer, early on Monday morning, and 
not receiving a satisfactory explanation of his conduct, administered a sound 
John Bull thrashing, and immediately quitted the town ; people’s hairs are all on 
end at his temerity and the laxity of the police. 

M. Schumann, who is by this time turning the heads of your foreign fanciers 
with his German company, has entered into a contract with the municipality of 
Mayence to supply an opera there during three years, with a guarantee sum 
from the city chest in the event of failure in the enterprise. 

Report speaks well of a new opera, by Herr Geahrich, which is about to be 
produced at Berlin, where a father and three sons, named Schunke, are giving 
quartet concerts for horns, which are very highly spoken of—probably this 
family is related to M. Schunke, some years since well known in London. A 
new opera has lately been produced at the theatre of Koenigstadt with consider- 
able success —it is founded on an anecdote in the life of Marshal Massena, and 
is the composition of Herr Glaeser. 

You will be glad to hear that a subscription is going on prosperously for the 
erection of a monument to Weber—he has been too long neglected; and those 
amongst his present English admirers, who killed him by their coldness in 1826, 
may now calm their consciences by a little more kindness to his memory. * * * 
Our concerts and musical societies are winding up their seasons. I shall shortly 
make a tour of which you shall have the result. 

Leipzig, March 19th, 1841. 
PARIS. 


(Extracts from Letters of our own Correspondents.) —Tue Italian opera closes 
on the 3lst (last night) with J Puritani, and Mme. Grisi, and Signori Rubini 
and Lablache may be forthwith expected here. 

Les Diamants de la Couronne continues to bring money to the Opera Comique, 
and fame to Auber. Another novelty was produced last week—a one act operetta. 

.composed by M. Clapisson, entitled Le Pendu, which was extremely well 
received, and, together with Les Diamants de la Couronne, renders the establish- 
ment by far the most fashiohable in Paris. 

Don Giovanni was positively announced for last night, Mme. Dorus Gras 
having undertaken the role of Donna Anna, vice Mme. Stoltz, indisposed and un- 
regretted. 

M. M. Liszt and Doehler are practising their sorceries upon the susceptible 
ears of the monde Parisien, prior to their more formidable attack upon the 
stouter, but not less gullible, nerves and fancies of the London elite mob. A 
third (and we fervently hope a last) wonder has come from St. Petersburgh to 
share their pickings. This new musical necromancer, M. Meyer, is said to tread 
very closely on the heels of his predecessors, and sometimes to trample over 
them. M. Polichinel, petit-fils, advertises that ‘he will give a series of Recitals 
on the Boulevart du Temple, producing great orchestral, and other effects on that 
ancient and useful instrument—the salt-box.” 


MILAN. 

Il maestro Ottone Nicolai has achieved another terrible fiasco: his new opera, 
entitled J/ Proscritto, was produced at the Scala last Sunday fortnight, supported 
by Mesdames Frezzolini and Castellan, Signori Donzelli and Coletti; the audi- 
ence would scarcely hear the piece to its finale. Anothor new opera, by a young 
composer named Bajetti, was produced for the benefit, del pio instituto teatrale 
(the Milanese Theatrical Fund), on the 21st; It is called Gonzalvo, and has no 
inconsiderable merit. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


{This department of the Musical World is compiled and abyiare from the gece press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.] 

Liverroot—Festival Choral Society.—The members of this society gave their eleventh 
quarterly concert at the Music-hall, on Tuesday. The room was crowded as usual, and 
many fashionables were present. The oratorio of Saul was the evening’s entertainment, 
being the first occasion of its performance in Liverpool. The amateurs acquitted them- 
selves in their gigantic task very creditably, though the oratorio is not calculated to be 
the most popular of the works of the immortal Handel. Mr. George Eyton, supplied 
the place of Mr. Elliott as leader of the band, and filled the office with great ability ; 
his steadiness was the theme of universal praise. Mr. Maybrick presided at the organ, 
and Mr. G. Holden conducted the vocal business as heretofore—both of them win- 
ning golden opinions from all sorts of people. The overture was a liitle too tame at 
the commencement, but improved as it went on, the finale movement being decidedly the 
best. The whole of the first four choruses were well performed. The following recita- 
tive by Miss Scott, chorus, and recitative by Mr. G. Lunt, were rich and telling; the 
next chorus, and recitative and air by the same gentleman, were also well performed ; 
‘* As great Jehovah lives ’’ was a respectable effort; ‘‘ Why hast thou forced me” was 
good ; ‘* Brave Jonathan” ineffective. The air by Mr. Davies, “‘ A serpent in my bosom 
warmed,” was sadly too weak ; he gave the recitative, ‘,The time at length is come”’ with 
great spirit. The whole of the incantation scene, including the finest song in the ora- 
torio, “‘ Infernal spirits,” by Mrs. Murrow was well done. Miss Stott sang with her well 
known taste and sweetness, the air, ‘ Capricious man,” which lies very high, was cleverly 
executed ; the recitative ‘‘ Mean as he was he is my brother now ” was well sung (the violon- 
cello accompaniment to the solo by Mr. Davies, was an even performance), and her execu- 
tion of the air, ‘‘ In sweetest harmony,”’ for so difficult a composition was highly creditable. 
The tenors were not pointed enough at the commencement of the chorus ** Preserve him 
for the glory of thy name,” but the latter part was good. The most magnificent chorus 
of the evening, a splendid composition beautifully rendered, was that beginning the second 
part, “ Envy! eldest born of hell;” that commencing ‘* Is there a man” deserved 
much commendation. There was a want of expression in Mr. Earnshaw’s recitative 
* Alas ! my father,” and the air following was rather tedious ; ‘‘ Upon Mount Gilboa” was 
spiritless, and a failure; ‘*‘ Wisest and greatest” was respectable. The duet by Miss Stott 
and Miss France, “ O fairest of ten thousand fair,’’ was prettily sung; that between Miss 
Stott and Mr. Stott, “‘ At persecution I can laugh” was very indifferent. The ‘* Dead 
March” was impressive, although rather weak in violins, and the second flute somewhat 
shaky. The chorus ‘‘ Mourn Israel” was a little too slow; that of ** Oh! fatal day” was 
exceedingly good, and “ Gird on thy sword” was excellent throughout. ‘The auditory, on 
the whole, were much pleased, and sat to the end. 

Nortaampron.—The concert in aid of the funds of the Lunatic Asylum, took place on 
Wednesday last, at the County Hall in this town. Although there was a good attend- 
ance, it was certainly not equal to what might have been reasonably anticipated. The 
performances commenced with a bold and inspiring Overture of Handel’s. Mr. Hobbs 
followed with a song adapted to a lovely air of Mozart, which he has before sung with 
applause in this town. The next piece introduced Miss Woodyatt in an aria of Pacini’s, 
“Se amore soltanto,” which she sang very deliciously. Mr. Charles M‘Korkell then in- 
troduced a pianoforte solo of Weber’s, which he played with a masterly hand. The rich 
voice of Miss Dolby told well in the next aria, “ L’Amor suo,” which she sung with great 
energy and spirit. Blagrove then followed with a violin solo—an exquisite performance. 
Then came the Trio from Der Freischutz, “Where! what! oh! terror,” admirably 
sung by Miss Woodyatt, Miss Dolby, and Mr. Hobbs. The first part was concluded 
with a fantasia on the harp, a composition of Bochsa’s, played by Mr. Charles 
M‘Korkell, in a style, not surpassable by the celebrated harpist himself. The second 
part opened with the Overture from Fidelio. Miss Woodyatt and Miss Dolby sang a 
duet, “‘ Meet again,” of Bishop’s. Mr. Hobbs repeated his ‘Song of a captive Greek 
Girl,” and Miss Woodyatt sang a Scotch ballad, “Donald,” The consummate skill of 
Messrs. Blagrove and Charles M‘Korkell was shown to advantage in a grand duet from 
William Tell. A ballad, ‘‘ The Novice,’’ by Miss Dolby; the beautiful terzetto (Cruda 
sorte) by Miss Woodyatt, Miss Dolby, and Mr. Hobbs, the audience were dismissed with 
the overture io Mozart’s Figaro. The orchestra, though small, was very effective. 

Crayrorp.—Amateur Concerts. Two evening concerts have been lately given here 
which obtained the most enthusiastic applause of the audience, comprising the elite of 
Crayford and its neighbourhood. A brief enumeration of the compositions men- 
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tioned in the programmes will conyey to our readers the best idea of the musical talent 
called into requisition on these occasions. Amongst the overtures were “ L’Italiana in 
Algeri,” ‘ Figaro,” ‘“ Semiramide,’’ and ‘Der Freischutz ;” and at the latter concert, 
two symphonies and the grand scena from Oberon, a selection which must speak highly 
for the musical taste of this little village. Besides the instrumental performances, se- 
veral songs and glees were given, amonyst the most successful were, “ When the cheer- 
ful log is burning,” pleasingly sung by Mr. Benton, and encored, and a very pretty origi- 
nal ballad, the composition ofa Mr. Haite, entitled “‘ The Valentine Wreath,” which was 
sung by Mr. Newman, and also encored. The glees were ineffective from want of a pre- 
vious rehearsal, a fault which we trust will be corrected on a future occasion. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Enetiso Opera.—Her Majesty’s visit to this establishment was postponed, 
at the respectful request of Mr. Balfe, from Thursday to Tuesday last, it having 
been found necessary to create a new entrance for the Queen’s especial accom- 
modation. The royal party entered the box, which has been expressly fitted up 
for them, at the commencement of the performance, which appeared to interest 
her Majesty’s earnest attention, and received her unqualified praise. We trust 
this wise and patriotic example set by one, who is at once exalted and fully 
capable of judging, will have due influence in drawing general attention and 
patronage towards this chivalrous enterprise for native art and artists, 

German Opera.—Der Freischutz has hitherto proved the card of the season, 
the performance of Masaniello—Masaniello in German! Auber amid the smoke 
of a hundred and twenty meerschaums!! was something worse than a dead 
failure—it was positively offensive. M.Schumann’s armorial coat must surely 
inherit some Hibernian quarterings, or he would never have conceived the 
notion of presenting Masaniello as a German novelty. Weber’s Oberon, as he 
wrote it, and not as we have hitherto heard it, is to be the pivot of the season. 

Irattan Oprera.—Tancredi has been very successful—many concur in award- 
ing the wreath of Pasta and Malibran to Mme. Viardot Garcia. Mme. Persiani 
merits and shares the applause bestowed on the opera ; and Signor Flavio, who 
possesses a good voice with a little too much tendency to employ the falsetto, 
makes a very successful stand in the difficult position of sub-lieutenant to Ru- 
bini. Yet the opera does not fill, there is a plentiful display of unoccupied red 
cushions in the pit, the boxes lack diamonds, both animal and mineral, and the 
crush-room is a place for distant formalities rather than sociable inconvenience. 
The temperature of the fashionable world is yet too cool for its people to require 
the“ counter-irritation”’ of an opera squeeze. 

ME vopist’s.—The third meeting of the Melodists’ Club was held on Thurs- 
day, at the Freemason’s Tavern : the professionals present were, Messrs. Hawes, 
King, Stansbury, Parry, Blewitt, Moxley, Spencer, Machin, Weiss, F. Lablache, 
and Sir George Smart. Several glees and songs were sung with great applause. 
Mr. Eliason played a very charming romance, by Beethoven, on the violin, in a 
very expressive and tasteful manner. Mr. G. Kiallmark executed Thalberg’s 
fantasia on themes from Donna del Lago, with great spirit and effect ; Sig. Puzzi 
played a new fantasia on the horn, accompanied by Sir George Smart, on sub- 
jects from Anna Bolena, with his accustomed fine and sonorous tone, which 
elicited very great applause. Lord Burghersh will preside at the meeting on the 
29th inst.; and in May the compositions sent as candidates for the prizes will 
be sung, Lord Saltoun in the chair. 

Tue 103rd Anniversary Fesrivau of the Royal Society of Musicians, will 
be celebrated to-morrow at the Freemason’s Tavern; Lord Howe in the chair. 
Besides a host of male singers, the following ladies have kindly promised their 
valuable services :—Mrs. Knyvett, Mrs. A. Toulmin, and Miss Maria B. Hawes. 
A solo on the fiute will be played by Mr. Richardson, and Moscheles will per- 
form a series of his characteristic studies on the pianoforte. A good band of 
wind instruments, under the direction of Mr. Harper, and led by Mr. Williams, 
will play two grand marches, composed for the Society by Haydn and Winter. 
We shall give an account of the “doings of the day ” next week. 
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Royat Acapemy Concerts.—The first of the series will take place on 
Saturday next, at the Hanover-square Rooms, when a varied selection will be 
performed by the pupils. His Royal Highness Prince Albert has expressed his 
intention to be present at the rehearsal on Friday. 

Mr. G. A. Macrarren.—A grand opera, founded on an interesting legend 
of the [sland of Majorca, and composed by this gentleman, is to be the next pro- 
duction of the English Opera Company ; it will be supported by Mme. Balfe, 
Miss Howard, Mr. Allen, Mr. Barker, Mr. Duruset, Mr. Stretton, and Mr. H. 
Phillips ; and from the peculiar construction of the drama will call into action 
the entire resources of the establishment. It is expected to be ready by Easter. 

Eton Cottece.—Amongst the various alterations and improvements which 
have, for some time past, been in contemplation at this establishment, the Pro- 
vost and Fellows have determined on the erection of a new and splendid organ 
in the college chapel, at an expence exceeding Seven Hundred Pounds ; the exe- 
cution has been confided to the eminent house of Gray and Son, and will be on 
a large scale, consisting of three rows of keys, the choir organ in front, and 
pedal pipes to CCC sixteen feet. The old organ, which has just been taken 
down, and was built by Father Smyth, has been purchased by an old Etonian, 
Uredale Price, Esq. who intends to have it put in order, and then present it to 
the church of Bishopstone, Herefordshire. 

















































POSTCSRIPT. 


Lonpon ProressionaL Cuorat Socrety.—-The birthday of the immortal 
Haydn was duly solemnized last evening, at the Hanover-square Rooms by the 
entire performance of ‘‘ The Seasons’ We must not permit ourselves to be led 
into any extended notice of thie extraordinary composition which, if it be not 
the grandest, is assuredly one of the most interesting musical efforts ever pro- 
duced. In its progress we cannot fail to discover that ‘‘The Seasons” is the 
mountain spring whence the lucid water for more elaborately wrought fountains 
has been drawn—Appelles called the finest features of a hundred beauties, and 
enriched them by artistic genius and splendid colour, to form his Venus. We 
have heard and acknowledged the power and magnificence of later composers— 
but God made woman, and (we say it reverently) Haydn wrote, and could alone 
have written ‘‘ The Seasons.” 

Of the soli performers it is sufficient to say, that they executed their task most 
satisfactorily ; the interest of the evening rested upon the shoulders of the chorus, 
and Atlas like they bore it. The vigour and precision with which the most 
difficult points were taken up—the most perfect and unhesitating intonation of 
chromatic passages—the mellowed tone substituted for the usual talking noise of 
chorus singers—and the oneness of feeling throughout—achieved altogether the 
most complete choral triumph we have ever had the good fortune to witness; a 
little more attention to the pianissimo, in a very few passages, would have made 
the performance perfect, and will doubtless be attended to on its repetition. 
We most confidently recommend this society to the notice of festival directors, 
and the managers of country concerts, as a source whence they may obtain the 
most important, and hitherto most inefficient portion of their entertainments—a 
mighty power in a limited space—a portable and transportable choral engine—an 
Exeter Hall choir in one individual engagement. Too much praise cannot be 
given to Mr. G. F. Harris, the conductor, teacher, and soul of this society. The 
band was excellent, and ably piloted by Mr. F. Cramer. The audience was a 
bumper. We trust the performance will be frequently repeated. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ F.H. L. Q.” will find a list of some hundreds of musical treatises in Callcot's Grammar of Music, 
Chladni’s celebrated work on Acoustics, Smith’s Harmonics, Maxwell on Tune, Taylor, Euler, Je 
Grange, on vibrating strings, the Abbé Roussier, D'Alembert, La Bailliére, Jamard, Serre of Geneva, 
and Hamilton on Tuning, all treat of music mathematically. There are many other works of a 
similar nature in the library of the British Museum, which may repay the diligent searcher through 
the very imperfect catalogue of that establishment. 
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Mr. Graham of Manchester is thanked for his flattering note; we can but repeat what has been fre- 

uently stated, that thefdisappointment of our country readers is not attributable to our London pub- 
lsher, but to provincial agents. Thanks to railroads, and other facilities, the “‘ Musical World” may 
now be received on Friday mornings in every principal town in England, and subscribers mayfensure 
the punctual delivery of our stamped edition by an annual subscription of sixteen shillings, or four 
shillings per quarter paid in advance, to our publisher, R.Groombridge, Panyer-alley, Paternoster- 
row, The amount may be forwarded by a“ money order” through the Post-office, and containing 
the address of the subscriber will be promptly attended to, 

** A Subscriber” is informed that there is no foundation whatever for the paragraph in the ‘Sa- 
tirist."". Her Majesty has secured a box at the English Opera-house for the season, at the price of 
250 guineas ; the Earl of Uxbridge, Lord Chamberlain, communicated the queen's intention to Mr. 
Balfe, on Saturday, the 20:h ult., and at the same time expressed her intention to be an early and fre- 
quent visitor. 

Several works received for review will be forthwith duly noticed. 

“E. J. L,” the English Opera-house was first opened for operas and ballets in the summer of 1809, 
* upon a licence long dormant, granted by George III. to Dr. Arnold for the establishment of a National 
Academy of Music, which had been originally intended to be incorporated with the theatre. 

“Llewellyn ” will find a memoir of Mr. Parry in the ‘‘ Dictionary of Musicians.”’ 

**P.” is sincerely thanked ; we do not use his E. O. information upon the principle that “ wounds 
exposed are longer healing,” and in the hope that the cure may be spontaneous. We are in posses- 
sion of many facts respecting the mismanagement of this ambitious enterprise, with which the public 
have nothing whatever to do, and we therefore leave them to the correction of the parties themselves, 
the advice of whose private friends will be more agreeably available. 

Mr. J. Warren's letter next week. 





List or New PusticaTions. 





. Pesth rons. VOCAL. 

’ st zey’ . 
= ep ee mc o pwday hy gaa —- Schubert. — Why, fond youth, such wild 
Jullien.—Sicilienne Waltz - - Fou, oe " F —_ 








Quadrille Parisien, avec piccolo ob- —My life is but a summer's day Ditto, 





igato - ° : p ; ——— —Weep not for friends departed Ditio. 
Borksio-Quadrille, La Belle Poule_- bite mse wt «A een, tele Resta) Die. 
° aol . “4, | ——— —List, dearest, list, duet (ditto itto, 
Jullien.—Valse Chromatique - Ditto. Czerny.—Duet, Zanetta & e Ditto. 
4 MISCELLANEOUS, Horsley, W,—Maureen, ballad - Chappell. 
Jullien —La Chasse Royale, St. Hubert —--————_—From Greenland’s icy mount- 
Quadrilles, orchestra or quintett - Wessel. ains : : ° . Ditto. 
Molique —First ;Quartett, 2 violins, tenor, — —-—— —Bloom gentle Flower, ballad 
and violoncello ° - - itto. for 4 voices : - - - Ditto. 
Macfarren —L’ Aurora Boreale ; Rondo ala Hunten —Four Airs from La Favourite, no 1 Ditto. 
Valse - . - - Chappell. | Holmes, W. H.—Lovely Night : - Ditte. 


THEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 
Open every MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 
¢ toe EVENING will be performed, a Grand Opera, entitled 
KEOLANTHE; or, The Unearthly Bride. 

Keolanthe, Madame Balfe; Pavina, Miss Gould (pupil of Mr. John Barnett): Fillippo, Mr Stret- 

ton; Andrea, Mr. Wilson ; Ombrastro, Mr. H. Phillips. 
¥ After which (by desire)—BETLY. 

Principal characters—Miss Emma Howard, | tine Stretton and ‘Barker. 

Stalls 7s., no half-price ; Balcony and Dress Circle 5s , half-price 3s.’; Upper Circle 4s , half-price’2s. ; 
Pit 2s. 6d., half-price Is. 6d. ; Gallery 1s., no half-price. Half-price at a Quarter past Nine. 











THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 
GERMAN OPERA. 
pas EVENING will be performed Beethoven’s Grand Opera of 
FIDELIO 


Don Pizarro, Herr Emmerich; Florestan, Herr Haitzinger; Rocco, Herr Mellinger; Leonore, 
Mme. Stoeckel Heinefetter ; Marcelline, Mme. Michalesi. 
A powerful Chorus, under the direction of Herr Baerwolf. 
The Orchestra, on a Grand Scale, directed by Herr Ganz. 
Stalls. 10s. 6d; Dress Boxes, 7s.; Upper Boxes, 6s.; Upper Box Stalls, 5s.; Pit, 5s.; Gallery, 3s. 
The Box-office is open daily, under the direction of Mr. J. Benton. 
Acting and Stage Manager, Mr. Bunn. 


NE HARP MUSIC, by N. C. BOCHSA.—Just published, by T. BOOSEY 


and Co, Foreign Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street :— 





HARP AND PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
1. La Mode a St. Petersbourg, favourite National Mazurkas, preceded by the National Anthem; 
“ God preserve the Tzar,” with Fiute and Violoncello ad. lib., 6s. 
2. “Il Bravo,” by Mercadante. for ditto, in 2 books, price 9s. each. 
3. La Prigioni d’Edimburgo, by Ricci, for ditto, in one book. 
4. Beatrice di Tenda, in 2 books, each 9s. ; Elisire d’Amore, 2 ditto, each 9s, 
5. Lucrezia Borgia, in 2 books, each 7s. ; Strauss and Lanner’s Waltzes, in 6 books, each 9s. 
HARP SOLO. 
1. La Moderne Italie Morcean brillant de Concert et de Salon, 6s. 
2. La Loge a l’Opera Italien, from the latest Italian Operas, 6 books, 3s. and 4s. each 
3. Souvenirs du Nord, 3 little agreeable Pieces on Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian Airs, ea. 2s, 6d. 





i 
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DEDICATED TO H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
AYDN’S “ SEASONS ” (as performed by [the {London Professional Choral 


Society, Mr. G. F. Harris, Director), with Professor: Taylor's new version of words, adapted 
chiefiy from Thomson's Seasons, and with an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. Newly revise by 
Ww. i. KEARNS. In Four ‘Parts, each 10s. 6d., or 'complere in 1 vol, cloth, £1,11s. 6d, The songs, 
&c., are also printed, detached. The Orchestral!Vocal parts are also published. 

EXTRACT FROM PROFESSOR TAYLOR'S ‘' PREFACE” TO THE ABOVE WORK. 

“ The two oratorios of Haydn, which have acquired the greatest celebrity in this country, may be 
said here also to have had their origin. To the “ Paradise Lost’ of Milton, Haydn was indebted for 
a large portion of the words of the “ Creation ;** and the ‘Seasons"’ of Thomson form the basis of the 
present work, Yet, perhaps, never were produced two ~~ versions so barbarous, so devoid of 
poetry, and often of common sense, as those in which these Oratorios were presented to us. * * # 

t was the wish of Lag weeny that I should undertake a new translation ; and my reverence for 
the genius of ‘Haydn, displayed in what I regard as his most perfect work, induced me, at great per- 
sonal inconvenience, to comply with their request. The poem of Thomson is the basis of my version, 
which thus acquires the vigour of an original work, instead of the feebleness of a translation. The 
Oratorio, I hope, will now present itself to the English hearer as the music of a great master, written 
in a great measure to words of striking and varied beauty, with which he was previously familiar. * 
* # Ihave endeavoured to retain the phraseology of the English bard as far as possible, and to fla- 
vour the insipidity of my own rhymes by an infusion of his spirit. 

LONSDALE'S MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 26, OLD BOND STREET. 





ARMONY AND COMPOSITION.—This day is published, a new edition 

of CHERUBINT'S COURSE OF COUNTERPOINT AND FUGUE, 2 vols, 8vo., translated 

from the French, by Hamilton, price 3ls. 6d. ; also Albrechtsberger’s complete Theoretical Works, 

2 vols, 8vo., translated from the German,‘by A. Merrick, price 42s. To secure prompt attention all 
orders should be addressed to the firm. 


TO MUSICAL STUDENTS.—This day is published, 2nd edition of HAMIL- 
TON’S TREATISE on the USE of MAELZEL'S METRONOMES, and of Kalkbrenner’s Hand-Guide 
for the Pianoforte, price 9d,; new edition of Hamilton's Art of Tuning the Piano, Is. Price of the 
Bell Metronome, 52s. ; ditto without, 36s. ; and the Hand-Guide, 10s. 6d. 


HAMILTON’S MUSICAL CATECHISMS, Dictionary, Grammar, &c.— 
Now ready for delivery, new editions of the Dictionary of 2000 Musical Terms, 1s.; Grammar, 3s. ; 
Treatise on the Use of Organ Pedals, 3s.; Catechisms of Harmony and .Thoroigh Bass, 2s., Key to 
Ditto, Is. 6d. ; Catechisms on Melody and Counterpoint, ditto, double Fugue, ditto'Writing and Play- 
ing from Score, ditto on Musical Ideas, ditto Organ, ditto on Singing, ditto for. Violin, and Violon- 
cello, each Is., 2s., and 3s. 

CAUTION.—The above works are published only by R. COCKS and CO., 20, Prince’s-street, Ha- 
nover-square, London, Musicsellers by royal command to Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria. 





UST PUBLISHED, NEW GLEES.—SIX CONVIVIAL GLEFS for 
THREE VOICES, illustrative of the History of England. No. 1. King Canute. No. 2. William 
Rufus. No.3. Fair Rosamond. No. 4. Queen Bess. No. 5. Oliver Cromwell, No. 6. Sir Hugh 
Myddleton. Also, a new Edition of ‘ Tre Cauone,” for three equal voices. 
HILL and Co., 28, REGENT-STREET, PICCADILLY. 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 


RS. HENRY MASON, begs to inform her friends that she intends giving a 
GRAND SOLREE MUSICALE, on THURSDAY, MAY 6, 1841, under the patronage of 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. The Right Hon. Isabella Viscountess Powerscourt. 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll. Lord Bloomfield. 
Her Graee the Duchess of Argyll. Lady Bloomfield. 
His Grace the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, | Lord Monteagle. 
Her Gracethe Duchess of Buckingham and Lady Dallas. 

Chandos. Countess Blucher. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Manvers. Sir Thomas Cotton Sheppard, Bart. 
The Right Hon. the Countess Manvers. a be Sheppard. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Charleville. The Right Hon. the Knight of Kerry. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Charleville. Ashton Yates, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. the Dow. Countess of Charleville. | Mrs. Ashton Yates. . 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Chesterfield. The most noble the Marchioness of Abercorn. 

Conductor, Sir George Smart. Leader, Mr. Dando. 
FURTHER PARTICULARS WILL BE DULY ANNOUNCED. 

{ [Reserved Seats One’ Guinea, Single Tickets, Half-a-guinea, Triple Tickets, One Guinea each, may 
be obtained of MRs. HENRY MASON, No. 2, Middlesex-place, Bryanston-square, New Road. 
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